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APPENDIX TO CURATOR’S REPORT 


EARLY BUFFALO GUNSMITHS 


WITH BRIEF REMARKS, ON THE ORIGIN OF THE “KENTUCKY” RIFLE, 


By Rospert W. BINGHAM 


Firearms became known to the Europeans in the 14th Century, 
although they were in use by the Chinese several centuries prior to that 
period. The earlier forms of hand cannon were soon replaced by the 
matchlock which originated in Liege about 1375. The matchlock de- 
rived its name from the firing mechanism, which ignited the priming 
powder in the pan by means of a slow match. This form became the 
universal military firearm of Europe and remained in favor into the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


In 1515, the wheel-lock gun originated in Nuremberg. The lock 
of this arm contains a notched steel wheel, this rotating against the 
pyrite threw the sparks into the priming pan, thus firing the charge. The 
stocks of these arms were generally elaborately inlaid with bone and 
ivory and they became very popular among the wealthy classes as a 
sporting arm, but were never extensively used as a military arm. 


Between the years 1580 and 1600, the snaphaunce form of gunlock, 
the cruder form of flintlock with the sliding pan cover, was originated; 
shortly to be succeeded by the flintlock, the military arm, of the colon- 
ists through the French wars to the Revolution and of the United 
States army to the close of the Mexican War. 


In the 14th and the greater part of the 15th Centuries, smoothbore 
guns firing spherical lead balls were the only kind known or used. 
About 1480 Gaspard Zollner of Vienna applied the straight grooving 
to gun barrels, but this was apparently with only the object of giving 
space into which the fouling of previous shots might stow itself. 
At this period the might of England lay in the long-bow; the range 
and accuracy achieved by this weapon were without doubt marvelous. 
Much of their power depended on the strength of the archer but the 
secret of the craft lay in the manner the arrow was spirally feathered, 
to give to the shaft a spin, which would insure a long, true, and steady 
flight. Whether or not this feathering of the English arrow shaft in- 
fluenced Augustin Kutter, gunsmith at Nuremberg, who early in the 
17th Century applied a spiral rifling or grooving to gun barrels, the 
principle was there. These various riflings, although insuring greater 
accuracy, lacked the range and general utility of the smooth bore for 
military purposes, and the smooth bore remained the principal military 
arm of the civilized world until after Waterloo. 
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Firearms were introduced to the new World when Columbus 
saluted the newly discovered San Salvador with lombards in 1492. This 
was but the beginning, to be followed by the invasions of the explorers, 
the Conquestadors of Spain, and then the period of colonization. As the 
settlements became permanent, artisans and merchants sought means to 
ply their craft and trade in the land beyond the sea. 


With the advent of the Puritans to New England, gunsmiths began 
flocking to this country; conditions in the colonies creating a fertile field 
for their craft. By the early part of the 18th century, their number had 
so increased that not only were they able to supply the settlers with 
the needed arms, to protect them and their families against the Indians 
and to provide food, but also to manufacture them for export. The 
art advanced so rapidly with this band of pioneer smiths, that by 
the middle of the 18th century they conceived the idea of figuring 
the relation of the velocity of rotation of a bullet as it leaves the muzzle 
of a rifle, to the calibre, mass, and velocity of flight, in forming the 
rifling of a barrel, and thus the Kentucky rifle was born of American 
brains and ingenuity. This arm far outclassed the arms of other nations 
of the world, and as they were supplied the Colonists in ever increasing 
numbers, by the closing years of the Revolution, Washington’s forces 
were superior to any nation in the world in the matter of arms. 


. Supplementing the rifling, an unknown Yankee had supplied the 
greased patch. In this patch the bullet was wrapped and pressed into 
the muzzle of the rifle, a few whacks with the wooden ramrod and the 
bullet was seated; the patch filling up the rifling and preventing the es- 
cape of gas. 


Prior to 1800 England had no rifle companies of her own in the 
army. During the Revolution, German riflemen were hired to compete 
with the Americans of Morgan’s Brigade. In this instance the “ser- 
vant was not worth his hire.” The charge in the German rifles had to 
be hammered home with a steel ramrod, assisted by a wooden mallet, 
the operation of loading consuming about 1% minutes. The rifles 
were short, the rifling unscientific, and the recoil terrific. Therefore 
these arms proved a poor antidote for the efficient arm of the American 
riflemen. The efficiency of this branch of the service became famous, 
and many letters and reports were sent to England by the British 
officers, referring to the “devilish accuracy of the Yankee riflemen.” 


At the beginning of the American Revolution, very few of these 
rifles were in existence. The battle of Bunker Hill was fought with 
muskets, in the hands of both combatants, and. the colonists lacked 
bayonets, or the outcome might have been different. Gradually the 
number of rifles increased until their strength began to be felt. They 
swung the balance at Saratoga, and the success of the American arms 
can be traced by following Morgan’s men from that time, to the close 
of the war. 


The British army during the struggle was armed with the celebrated 
“Brown Bess,” a 3%-inch smooth-bore musket of a type of efficiency 
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that compared favorably with any musket in use in the European 
armies. In common with all smooth bores, it lacked in accuracy, while 
in this feature the American Kentucky excelled. In reference to the in- 
accuracy of the musket E. L. Robertson, a British naval officer makes 
the following statements regarding the “Brown Bess”: “In the Kaffir 
war the British expended 8000 pounds to kill twenty-five naked savages.” 
“After the battle of Waterloo, a musket was sent down to Woolwich 
to ascertain whether its ball would penetrate a French cuirass at two 
hundred yards range. The cuirass was mounted on a pole, the musket 
alligned and held firmly in a vice, but it was found impossible to secure 
a hit, until at last, a random shot fired by one of the officers present, 
did take effect. Nevertheless the Brown Bess remained in favor for a 
number of years after Waterloo.” So it can be readily seen that a 
regiment armed with the American rifle, with which a good marksman 
could place ten shots in a ten-inch square within as many minutes, held 
a decided advantage over a regiment of the old world armed with 
‘muskets, or the inadequate German rifle. 


In 1812 neither England nor America had learned the lesson, and 
‘both adhered mainly to the musket, England still retaining the old 
Brown Bess of the Revolution, and the United States a copy of the 
French Charleville musket of the model 1765, with a few improvements, 
the value of which was insignificant. True, England had a few regi- 
ments armed with the Baker rifle, which they adopted in 1800; and the 
United States, some regular rifle companies armed with Harper’s Ferry 
rifles. In this contest it again remained for the backwoodsman volun- — 
teers armed with the Kentucky rifle, to swing the balance. 


There are many instances that show the respect the British had for 
the American rifles and the American marksmanship. At the battle of 
‘Queenston October 13, 1812, as General Brock rallied his troops, a 
Canadian friend remarked to him, “General Brock, you are in extreme 
danger where you stand. There are American riflemen in the enemy’s 
line who can kill three men out of four at this distance.” 


Strange to say, a few moments later Brock was killed by a rifle- 
man of Moseley’s battalion, the ball passing through the heart. Queen- 
ston was an unfortunate occurrence for the American forces but it is 
probable that with fewer men, including all of the rifle companies 
present, and above all an efficient leader, the result would have been 
reversed. 


The following statement appears in a pamphlet written by H. W. 
Walker, 1842: 


“On August 7, 1814, shortly after General Brown captured Fort 
Erie, messengers arrived, bringing the intelligence that British and 
Indians 1500 strong, were on the march for Buffalo. Major Morgan 
from Kentucky, who had just arrived with a detachment of 240 rifle- 
men, marched to give them battle. When he arrived at Scajaquadie’s 
‘Creek, he placed timber for a temporary breastwork, and destroyed the 
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bridge. The friendly Indians and inhabitants marched on a different 
route. When the deadly fire of Morgan’s rifles was heard, the volun- 
teers and Indians set up such a horrid yell that Col. Tucker ordered an 
instant retreat to his boats. Many were cut off, and the dark waters 
of the Niagara closed over their remains forever. This was a proud day 
for Morgan but alas, honor is but an empty bauble. On the 12th, five 
days later, poor Morgan was mortally wounded near Fort Erie.” 


Possibly the most notable incident that proved without a doubt, the 
superiority of the rifle, was the battle of New Orleans. In this en- 
counter the British forces have been variously estimated between 10,000 
and 14,000 men, veteran troops, well armed, well fed. The American 
force numbered about 4,000 men, but the majority were riflemen. In 
this encounter the British army numbered upwards of 10,000 veterans 
under Packenham, one of England’s ablest generals. The American 
troops under Jackson totaled about 4,000 men, but the greater part of 
these were riflemen. At the close of the battle Jackson’s forces had lost 
thirteen men killed and wounded while the British loss according to 
official reports were 1929 killed, wounded and missing, and although 
historians have claimed the British loss to have exceeded 3,000, the 
official list is enough to prove the deadliness of the rifles. 


At this time, a short description of this truly American arm, might 
not be out of place. The stock was made of curly American maple, 
finished with soot and oil, hand polished, till it gave a soft satiny 
luster, brilliantly marked with the tiger stripe, hence the name often 
applied to these arms “Kentucky Tiger.” The stock contained in the 
butt, a brass patch box, for holding the greased patches. These were 
generally elaborately tooled and pierced. The stock was often inlaid 
with silver stars, eagles and other ornaments, cut from hammered silver 
coins. The butt plate, trigger guard, and ferrules, were generally of 
brass. These old rifles were real works of art and worthy today of a 
place in any museum. The following advertisement appearing in the 
Black Rock Gazette September 8, 1827, furnishes a description of a Ken- 
tucky rifle of the period. 


RIFLE STOLEN. On the night of the 31st instant, the sub- 
scriber had a silver mounted rifle stolen from his blacksmith shop, 
either while the shop was open in the evening, as he worked late, or 
from a window, after the shop was locked. The rifle was nearly new, 
and had a spring block sight. Mounted in silver, one eagle, two hearts, 
the initials A. S. in silver on the breech, which is cracked,—stocked with 
curly maple, which is an inch and an half shorter than the barrel—the 
barrel has pieces of brass let into it. Fly or set lock fastened by only 
one screw. Makers name “Medby”. Three dollars reward will be paid 
for the return of the rifle and Five Dollars for the arrest and punish- 


ment of the thief. 
EDWIN REMINGTON 
B. ROCK August 31, 1827 


In the late Eighteenth century, the principal center of the gun trade 
in America was in the region of Lancaster, Pa. and from there it fol- 
lowed the trend of the pioneers to the West. About the year 1784 
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Cornelius Winney built his trading house on the banks of Little Buffalo 
Creek and the star of the village of Buffalo loomed on the horizon. 
Gradually the settlement formed, until in 1804, Professor Dwight 
speaks of the inhabitants as “a casual collection of adventurers.” Buffalo 
was a frontier settlement, with Indian villages close at hand and under 
those conditions, the rifle was more necessary than the plow. Every 
household possessed at least one firearm. The earlier settlers un- 
doubtedly brought their rifles with them from Pennsylvania or Albany 
and doubtless Winney and a few traveling traders supplied others. 


The Seneca warriors were well supplied with firearms, both mus- 
kets and rifles. For the purpose of repairing these arms, the United 
States Government appointed in the various sections of the country, 
blacksmiths, who understood gun-smithing. These men were termed 
Indian blacksmiths. 


So in 1806 at the corner of Seneca and Washington streets, David 
Reese set up his stand at the “Sign of the Broad Axe.” Although he 
did not manufacture rifles, he was undoubtedly the first repairer of fire- 
arms in the village of Buffalo. Reese was very proud of his work in 
axe-making; this seems to have been his specialty. He was a man of 
fiery and eccentric temper and many amusing anecdotes are related con- 
cerning this fault. Reese remained in business until 1825, when the 
“Sign of the Broad Axe” passed into the hands of John Ames. 


On April 2, 1813, Buffalo was incorporated as a village, and on the 
3lst of December of the same year was destroyed by the British and 
Indians. During the first few years' of reconstruction the records of 
gunsmiths, if any, are not available. 


M. D. Mann, in the year 1817 established what appears to have been 
the first gun factory in Buffalo. It was located on Main street, a few 
rods north of the Court House. Here Mann made, repaired, and sold 
rifles, fowling-pieces, muskets, and pistols. The Niagara Journal of April 
27, 1819 publishes the following advertisement: 


GUN SMITHING 
M. DMANN 


Informs the public that he continues the above 
business, at his old stand, a few doors above 
R. Cook’s Inn, in the village where 


RIFLES FOWLING PIECES 
M USKETS PISTOLS 
&c &c &c &c 


Are made and repaired in the best manner and 
all other work in his line is done on _ short 
notice. 
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During this period, the villagers were supplied with firearms acces- 
sories by G. & T. Weed, who sold powder and shot, also A. Larzelere, 
Main street, who specialized in powder and shot pouches. 


Between 1819 and 1825 for some unknown reason, possibly the com- 
petition of the Albany smiths or the English trade at Fort Erie, the manu- 
facture of rifles in the village slumped. In 1825 S. Ball issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Buffalo in 1825.” In this sketch, he records that “notwithstanding 
the eligibility of situation for a shipwright, or gunsmith, there is neither 
in the place’. This statement may have been correct for the first four 
months of the year 1825, but the Buffalo Emporium and General Ad- 
vertiser of May 11th of that year, publishes the following advertisement 
of Peter Allison and Co., so the trade was revived: 


TO SPORTSMEN 


The subscribers respectfully inform the public, that they have re- 
cently established the Gun-smithing business in the village opposite 
the Eagle Tavern where they will make and repair 


GUNS 


of every description, in the best manner and on short notice. They 
will supply merchants and others with 


RIFLES, FOWLING-PIECES &c 


on as good terms as can be afforded any other place. They flatter 
themselves that from their long experience in business they shall be able 
to give entire satisfaction to those who may employ them. 


The rifles in particular will be found first rate 


PETER ALLISON & CO. 


The year 1828 saw the establishment of the A. V. Sill Gun Factory 
on Main street and three other makers in the village, A. S. Dygert, 
M. A. Moon, and Harvey Wakeman. 


Four years later, the year Buffalo was incorporated as a city, Joseph 
Habestro opened his rifle shop at 147 Main street opposite the City 
Band and continued in business at the “Sign of the Big Gun” until 1847. 
A very fine advertisement describing the firearms and accessories made 
and sold by Habestro appears in the Daily Buffalonian, Sept. 5th, 1839, and 
is given here: 


SPORTSMEN’S WAREHOUSE 
J. HABERSTRO, RIFLE MANUFACTURER 
No. 145 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., at the “Sign of the Big Gun” 
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General assortment of Rifle barrels, ribbs, Nipples 


gunwork finished and and wrenches 
unfinished Rods, tips, loops, worms 
Also Sportsman’s articles sight ornaments 

of every description kept Gun furniture complete 
constantly on hand Percussion caps and pills 
Double and single barrel guns Cap Primers 

Belt and Dueling pistols Wash rods 

Pocket holster pistols Wad cutters 

Cast steel underwork pistols Shot belts 

Gun and rifle locks 4 in to 6 in Shot Chargers 

Gun lock limbs, spring tumblers Powder Flasks 

Cocks, Sears, tumblers Game Bags 

Cock pins—Lock vice Powder 

Patent breeches. Breakoff trigger Shot &c &c 

plates 


N. B. All kinds of Gun work finished in the best manner. Ingraver, 
Die sinker and steel letterer, marking iron and plate cutter. 


Rector & Robson, who had acquired an enviable reputation in 
rifle making, in Syracuse, moved to Buffalo in 1850. They established 
their rifle factory at 109 Main street. The Buffalo Directory of this 
year published the following notice. 


RECTOR & ROBSON 
(Formerly of Syracuse) 


NEW RIFLE FACTORY 
109 Main Street 


Constantly on hand, a large assortment of the latest Improved 
Graining Twist Rifles, with and without loading muzzles. Also, a large 
assortment of Plain and Twisted English, German and American Double 
Barrel Shot Guns, of the best quality. Revolvers, Pistols, Powder 
Flasks, Shot Belts, Cone Keys, Wad Cutters, Rifle Barrels, Moulds, 
ser Locks, Ribs, Sets, Percussion Caps, Flints, Powder, Shot, Lead, 
and etc. 


Orders promptly attended to. Repairing done in the best manner 
at reasonable prices and warranted. 
J. H. RECTOR 
J. O. ROBSON 


This firm continued in business until 1854 when James O. Robson 
bought out Rector’s interest and continued the business under the name 
of the “Buffalo Gun Manufactory.” His rifles are signed James O. 
Robson. 


In 1835 Patrick Smith, Buffalo’s most celebrated gunsmith, opened 
his establishment on Commercial street near Main. During his long 
career, he made rifles, muskets, and pistols. He had some political 
aspirations, having been elected alderman of the First Ward in 1844. 
In 1855 he removed to Main street, where he continued in business at 
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old Gothic Hall, until he was succeeded by Salem G. Le Valley about 
1853. Some of the older citizens of Buffalo will remember the old 
Limber Chest that stood in front of Gothic Hall marked ‘“Danger— 
Powder” when Patrick Smith’s was the headquarters for arms and 
ammunition. 


At the beginning of the Civil War, a number of prominent citizens, 
too old for service in the field, formed the Union Continentals for home 
guard duty. Millard Fillmore was chosen captain, and they adopted a 
uniform patterned after the regulation of the Continental troops of 1776. 
Patrick Smith was awarded the contract to manufacture their rifles. 
Five of these rifles are on exhibition in the Museum of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. 


The rifles are stocked with maple. Each stock bears an oval silver 
plate marked “Union Continentals” and engraved with the owner's 
name. The lock is of the percussion type, with a safety device for 
protecting the nipple. The barrel, lock and fittings are browned. This 
arm is the work of a master, and far ahead of most of the military arms 
of the period, in both finish and workmanship. It may be well to quote 
this advertisement from the Buffalo City Directory of 1851: 


P. SMITH 


manufacturer of 
IMPROVED TWIST RIFLES 


ALSO OF 


FOWLING PIECES AND PISTOLS OF EVERY KIND 
constantly on hand 


GUN MATERIALS 


of every description, wholesale and retail 


also 
POWDER FLASKS. GAME AND SHOT BAGS 
POUCHES 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
PERCUSSION CAPS 


GUN POWDER IN KEGS AND CANNISTERS. &C 


Agent for Remington and Sons celebrated rifle and shot barrels, Allen’s 
patent revolving pistols, and Hazard & Co’s Hazard powder 


No. 6 Birkhead Buildings, Commercial Street 
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Following is a list of the gunsmiths of Buffalo, N. Y. ending with 
the year 1870. Those who manufactured arms under their own name 
are marked with a star. Where it is known that they worked for a 
master smith it is recorded. Those unmarked may have made and 
signed rifles and muskets, but it is doubtful. 


*Peter Allison and Co.—Main St.—1825. 


John Ashfield—1834-41 worked for Habestro—1842-43 in business 
for himself at Genesee and Washington—1844—with P. Smith. 


*George Angele—42 Genesee St.—1858-59. 

*Louis Berlin—10 Court St.—1854. 

Jonas G. Brown—with Habestro—1836. 

*Frederick Chittle—Court St.—1832. 

Peter Daffry—Maple near Burton—1852. 

Jacob Davis—with P. Smith—1844. 

James N. Davis. 

Jarvis Davis—with P. Smith—1849-61. 

Ebon B. Davis. 

Peter Deffery—with P. Smith—1849-50. 

Fred Dick—with P. Smith—1853. 

Robert Douglas—with Rector and Robson—1852. 

*James Dunn—Swan St.—1832-35, 

A. S. Dygert—Main St.—1828-32. 

*Christian German—(Rifles) Washington near Mohawk 1836-38. 
Christian Gannaun—18 W. Genesee—1844. 

F. Glantz—with J. O. Robson—1854. 

*Joseph Habestro Rifle Shop—147 Main St. 1832-44. 
Francis Habestro—with J. Habestro—1832-44. 
Wm. M. Hill—with P. Smith 1835-36. 

Jabez Haight—with P. Smith—1835. 

J. H. Bustraw Hoir—Main St.—1832. 

*George Isaac—Main St.—1832. 

*Christian F. Jackel—Goodell near Main—1852. 

*Jacob Jetter—118 Genesee—1862. 

*Henry Johnson—Genesee near Washington—1842. 

*Charles Lewis—Perry below Washington—1836-37. 
Henry Leonard—with P. Smith—1835. 
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*M. D. Mann—Main St.—1817-19. 

*M. A. Moon—1828. 

*Austin Nixon—Washington St.—1832. 
*Rector and Robson—109 Main St.—1850-53. 
*James O. Robson—111 Main St.—1854-70 and after. 
William E. Russell—with A. V. Sill—1832-35. 
C. Sceal—with P. Smith—1835. 

S. Sickels—with Habestro—1836. 

*A. V. Sill Gun Factory—Main St.—1828-35. 
Enoch Sill—with A. V. Sill—1828-35. 

August Simpson—with J. O. Robson—1854. 
*Patrick Smith—1835-70 and after. 

August Suessman—Goodell St.—1854. 

John Veidenman—Main near Genesee—1842. 


*Harvey Wakeman—1828-35 in business for himself, went to work 
for P. Smith in 1835. 


John Weedeman or Wederman—1837. 
*Joseph Welzhofer—307 Main St.—1848. 
John Witerman—with Habestro—1836-37. 
Henry A. Wright—with P. Smith—1835-37. 
Fred Zittel—with Habestro 1835-36. 
George Zittle—with P. Smith—1836-37. 
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